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ALL political and historical philosophies have in common 
one delightful quality : they are all very human ; they 
all echo our hearts' desires ; like clouds they may vary 
in shape and color, yet they always tell us from what corner 
the wind blows. Simple is the make-up of our political philos- 
ophies ; a little informal logic and much specially prepared his- 
tory. And yet, were it not for political and religious sectarian- 
ism we might not have had any history at all. Facts were 
gathered for a purpose, and they were interpreted, whether by 
Tacitus or Orosius, Bossuet or Buckle, to give a substance to 
a shadow, to prove and visualize " what history teaches us." 
Mephisto thus amused himself with social science : 

Was ihr den Geist der Zeiten heisst 

Dass ist itn Grand der Herren eigener Geist 

In dem die Zeiten sich bespiegeln. 

But the poor devil did not seem to realize that just because our 
histories and political doctrines truly reflect our dreams, aspira- 
tions, hesitancies and fears, these reflections are themselves his- 
torical monuments of incalculable value. To criticize a political 
doctrine abstractly and systematically is but our way of over- 
coming it. Our criticism shows that the doctrine is not some- 
where back of us, where we can see it in perspective and see 
through it, but right in front of us, barring our path ; and our 

1 For earlier parts of this study see Political Science Quarterly, vol. jodii 
(1908), pp. 193-219, 652-689, and vol. xxiv (1909), pp. 236-268, 641-666. 
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logical argument is a passionate effort. All these passionate 
arguments, all the claims, ever so naive, of those that have come 
and gone before us have become precious material for a deeper 
and truer understanding of social life. 

Marx is so close to us, his arguments are so current, that we 
are compelled to take up each doctrine of his by itself, analyze 
it and show where it is wanting. There is, however, a quality 
in Marxism of which we must not lose sight. Marxism as a 
whole is a class doctrine, a proletarian doctrine. Just as our 
classical political economy damned labor with its Malthusianism 
and its wage-fund theory, cursed the landed interests with its 
rent theory and fought like a wildcat with every ounce of its 
eternal principles against any and every regulation on the part 
of the state that might decrease the profits of the industrial 
bourgeoisie, just so is Marxism a class doctrine of the industrial 
proletariat." Each of its theories breathes class feeling, whether 
it be the theory of surplus value, that of concentration of capi- 
tal or that of increasing misery. Marx's scientific forecasts are 
but class yearnings. 2 His doctrine of class struggle has the 
same quality : it is a doctrine exaggerated and intensified by his 
class bias, by his hatred of the past, by his hope of the future. 
Here his passions come to a focus; here his raptures are too 
exultant to bother about conventionalities of objectivity, to care 
about outward consistency. Here he failed, but failed mag- 
nificently. The failures of the great often surpass the achieve- 

"'Dass Marx dem Proletariat eine Klassentheorie hot, wie sie der damalige 
Zustand des Klassenkampfes gebieteriscb erforderte, ist sein geschichtliches Verdienst 
und ist die Ursache gerade so seines ungeheuren ausseren Erfolges wie der inneren 
Schw&chen seines Systems." Franz Oppenbeimer, Das Grundesetz der Marx'schen 
Gesellschaftslehre (Berlin, 1903), p. 146. 

2 " FUr den Standpunkt des Klassenkampfes war das grosse theoretische Problem: 
die Entstehung des Mehrwertes, d. b. die wissenschaftlicbe Erklarung der Ausbeutung, 
sowie die Tendenz der Vergesellscbaftung des Produktionsprozesses, d. b. die wissen- 
schaftliche Erklarung der objectiven Grundlagen der sozialistischm Umwahung. 
Beide Probleme beantwortet der erste Band [des 'Kapital'], der 'die Expropriation 
der Expropriateure ' als unausbleibliches Endergebniss der Produktion des Mehr- 
wertes und der fortschreitenden Kapital-Konzentration folgert. Damit war das 
eigentliche theoretische Bediirfniss der Arbeiterbewegung im grossen und ganzen 
befriedigt." Rosa Luxemburg, "Stillstand und Fortschritt im Marxismus", in 
Vorvi&rts, March 14, 1903. The unconscious admission in the last phrase of this 
Marxist writer is psychologically very interesting. 
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ments of mediocrity. Marx's doctrine, with all its bias and all 
its faults, is a signal advancement of our science. 

There is an attempt on foot to make out of the Marxian 
class-struggle doctrine an extension of the Darwinian principle 
of struggle for life. Such an interpretation is but a mouthful 
of big words that sound impressive but mean nothing. The 
Marxian version of the doctrine antedates Darwin's work by 
twelve years. The class-struggle conception itself, as we have 
seen, was set forth even earlier by Guizot and his predecessors ; 
the conception of historical necessity and continuity was formu- 
lated by Hegel. To bring Marx's economic interpretation of 
history into the theory of universal evolution is at its best, as 
Labriola puts it, " a new metaphor of a new metaphysics." * 
And yet even Kautsky helped to confuse the issue by making 
of Marx's class struggle a form of the universal natural law of 
development. 2 Lester F. Ward has thus an excuse for making 
the erroneous statement that *' the socialists, for the most part, 
regard the social struggle as a practical extension of the bio- 
logical struggle into the human field." 3 Fortunately, we are 
in possession of a letter from Marx, dated 1870, in which he 
characterizes the first attempt to interpret social struggles in 
the light of the " struggle for life " as cheap humbug. 4 

Let us see how Marx and Engels themselves looked upon 

1 Labriola, Essays on the Materialistic Conception of History (Chicago, 1908), 
p. 19. 

s " FUr Marx dagegen war der Klassenkampf nur eine besondere Form des allge- 
meinen Entwickelungsgeselzes der Natur, das durchaus nicht friedlicher Art ist." 
Kautsky, Die historische Leistung von Karl Marx (Berlin, 1908), p. 15. 

3 Lester F. Ward, Social and Biological Struggles ; American Journal of Soci- 
ology, vol. xiii (1907), p. 289. 

4 Karl Marx, Briefe on Dr. L. Kugelman, Neuc Zcit, Jahrg. 20, vol. ii (1902), 
pp. 541, 542. The following is an extract from a letter dated June 27, 1870: 
" Herr Lange (Ueber die Arbeiterfrage etc., 2te Auflage) macht mir grosse Elogen, 
aber zu dem Behuf, sich selbst wichtig zu machen. Herr Lange hat namlich eine 
grosse Entdeckung gemacht. Die ganze Geschichte ist unter ein einziges grosses 
Naturgesetz zu subsumieren. Dies Naturgesetz ist die Phrase — der Darwinische 
Ausdruck wird in dieser Anwendung blosse Phrase — " struggle for life ", Kampf urns 
Dasein, und der Inhalt dieser Phrase ist das Malthus' sche BevOlkerungs- oder rather 
Uebervolkerungsgesetz. . . . Man muss zugeben, das dies eine sehr eindringliche 
Methode fiir gespreizte, wissenschaftlich thuende hochtrabende Unwissenheit und 
Denkfaulheit ist." 
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their class-struggle theory. They invariably acknowledged 
Hegel as their teacher. It was Hegel who first looked upon 
history as a necessary, uninterrupted process of the evolution of 
mankind.' This conception Marx and Engels adopted; but 
they could not follow Hegel in his idealism; they did not 
accept his theory that the evolution consisted in the realization 
of the preexisting " Idea." Another very sound objection 
which they raised against Hegel's doctrine was that 

upon the one hand its essential proposition was the conception that 
human history is a process of evolution, which, by its very nature, can 
not find its intellectual final term in the discovery of any so-called ab- 
solute truth. But on the other hand, it laid claim to being the very 
essence of this absolute truth. A system of natural and historical 
knowledge, embracing everything and final for all times, is a contra- 
diction to the fundamental law of dialectic reasoning. 2 

Furthermore, Hegel's conception of history knows nothing of 
the relations of economic interests or of class struggles based 
upon these interests. We already know that Marx and Engels 
did not have to go far to hear about or see these struggles. 
They were there, on the spot, when Proudhon was cheerfully 
explaining to the French bourgeoisie : " Ce n'est pas Catilina, 
qui est a vos portes, c'est la mort." But to proceed with 
Engels' history of the doctrine : 

The new facts made imperative a new examination of all past history. 
Then it was seen that all past history, with the excepticn of its primi- 
tive stages, was the history of class struggles ; that these warring classes 
of society are always the products of the modes of prcduction and of 
exchange — in a word of the economic conditions of their time ; that the 
economic structure of society always furnishes the real basis, starting 
from which we can alone work out the ultimate explanation of the 
whole superstructure of juridical and political institutions as well as of 
the religious, philosophical and other ideas of a given historical pericd. 
From that time Socialism was no longer an accidental discovery of this 
or that ingenious brain, but the necessary outcome of the struggle be- 
tween two historically developed classes — the proletariat and the 

1 Engels, Socialism Utopian and Scientific (Chicago, 1908), p 36. 
2 IMJ. p. 38. 
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bourgeoisie. Its task was no longer to manufacture a system of society 
as perfect as possible, but to examine the historico-economic succession 
of events from which these classes and their antagonism had of neces- 
sity sprung and to discover in the economic conditions thus created the 
means of ending the conflict. 1 

The development of the forces of production thus took the 
place of Hegel's absolute " Idea " ; these forces moved history, 
and they moved it through class struggle. Every system of 
production necessitated certain relations of production, a cer- 
tain division of labor and certain legal institutions. In the last 
analysis, accordingly, our own social order is dependent on our 
own method of production. " As in religion man is governed 
by the products of his own brain, so in capitalist production he 
is governed by the products of his own hand " ; and this, ac- 
cording to Marx, is equally true about all preceding eras. 2 
Social production has always brought about of necessity a 
division of labor, and the division of labor has divided society 
into classes. Despite all the multiplicity and variety to be 
found in the social relations of the past ages, they have one 
common trait — the exploitation of one part of society by 
another.3 It does not require deep intuition to comprehend 
that a man's ideas and views are influenced by the condi- 
tions of his material existence. 4 Where the existence of one 
group depends upon the exploitation of another group, the 
general ideas of these two groups are bound to be antagonistic. 
The oppressor and the oppressed must stand in opposition to 
each other; and " the history of all hitherto existing society is 
the history of class struggles." * In all past ages we find a 
complicated division of society into ranks and classes. In Rome 
patricians, knights, plebeians, slaves ; in the middle ages feudal 
lords, vassals, guild-masters, journeymen, apprentices, serfs. 
Modern society did not abolish class antagonisms ; it only sub- 
stituted new classes, new antagonisms, new forms of struggle in 

1 Ibid. pp. 41, 42. 

s Marx, Capital (4th ed., London, 1891), pp. 634, 635. 

3 Communist Manifesto, p. 44. * Ibid. p. 42. 

5 The opening words of the Communist Manifesto. 
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the place of the old ones. But, Marx continues — and this, as 
we shall see, is a crucial statement — 

Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses, however, this dis- 
tinctive feature ; it has simplified the class antagonisms. Society as a 
whole is more and more splitting up into two great hostile camps, into 
two great classes directly facing each other : Bourgeoisie and Proletariat. 1 

With the development of industry the proletariat becomes 
concentrated in great masses ; its strength increases and it has 
growing consciousness of its strength. The industrial proletariat 
forms local combinations, trade unions ; to keep up the rate of 
wages, they go through the school of struggle. Modern means 
of communication soon bring all the local organizations into 
close touch ; and thus the industrial proletariat becomes organ- 
ized into a class, which is disciplined and ready for battle. 

The proletarian movement is the self-conscious, independent move- 
ment of the immense majority, in the interests of the immense majority. 
The proletariat, the lowest stratum of our present society, cannot stir, 
cannot raise itself up, without the whole superincumbent strata of offi- 
cial society being sprung into the air. 1 

The proletariat is therefore the only really revolutionary class. 
Other classes are destined to decay, while the proletariat is 
marching towards victory. What is the proletariat clamoring 
for? The conquest of political power. Addressing himself 
directly to the dominant class, Marx says : 

Your jurisprudence is but the will of your class made into a law for all, 
a will whose essential character and direction are determined by the 
economical conditions of existence of your class "... The executive 
of the modern state is but a committee for managing the common affairs 
of the whole bourgeoisie.* 

In order to accomplish its task the proletariat must first of all 
wrest the political power from the hands of all other classes. 
Only through a dictatorship of the proletarian class can the social 

1 The Communist Manifesto, p. 13. 2 Ibid, p. 30. 

3 Ibid, p. 39. " Ibid. p. 15. 
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revolution attain its object — socialized production and, with it, 
the abolition of all classes. The true socialist movement is a 
declaration of war, of civil war, of revolution — Permanenzerkl'd- 
rung der Revolution I " 

Thus, we see, Guizot was quite right in saying that no class 
has ever made its appearance in human history with more 
audacious demands — no sharing of power, no compromise, but 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the complete upheaval and 
uprooting of all existing economic and social relationships. 
This end cannot be achieved by Sunday-school picnics of parlor 
socialists, but only by a social revolution. " Let the ruling 
classes tremble at a communistic revolution. The proletarians 
have nothing to lose but their chains. They have a world to 
win." z And if promises are to be made good, no quarter is to 
be given in the winning of this new world. In the last number 
of Die neue Rheinische Zeitung Marx tells us : 

We are ruthless and want no consideration from you [the bourgeoisie]. 
When our turn comes, revolutionary terrorism will not be sugar-coated. 
. . . There is but one way of simplifying, shortening, concentrating the 

1 " WShrend so die Utopie, der doktrin&re Sozialismus, der die Gesammtbewegung 
einem ihrer Momente unterordnet, der an die Stelle der gemeinschaftlichen, gesell- 
schaftlichen Production die Hirnth&tigkeit des einzelnen Pedanlen setzt, und vor 
allera den revolution&ren Kampf der Klassen mit seinen Nothwendigkeiten durch 
kleine Kunststiicke oder grosse Sentimentalit&ten wegphantasiert, w&hrend dieser 
doktiinire Sozialismus, der im Grunde nur die jetzige Gesellschaft idealisiert, ein 
schattenloses Bild von ihr aufnimmt und sein Ideal gegen ihre Wirklichkeit durch- 
setzen will, w&hrenri dieser Sozialismus von dem Proletariat an das Kleinbilrgertum 
abgetreten wird. w&hrend der Kampf der verscbiedenen Sozialisten-Chefs unter sich 
selbst jedes der sogenannten Systeme als ansprucbsvolle Festbaltung des einen der 
Durcbgangspunkte der sozialen Umw&lzung gegen den anderen herausstellt — gruppirt 
sich das Proletariat immer mehr um den revolutionSren Sozialismus, um den Kom- 
munismus, fflr den die Bourgeoisie selbst den Namen Blanqui erfunden hat. Dieser 
Sozialismus isl die PermaneuzerklSrutig der Revolution, die Klassendiktatur des 
Proletariats, als ttotwendiger Durchgangspunht zur Abschaffung der Klassenunter- 
schiede, zur Abschaffung sSmmllicher ProduklionsverhSllnisse, worauf sie beruhen, 
zur Abschaffung sdmmtlicher gesellschaftlichen Beziekungen, die diesen Produktions- 
verhSltnissen entsprechen, zur Umwdlzung sdmmtlicher Ideen die aus diesen gesell- 
schaftlichen Beziehungen hervorgehen." Karl Marx, Die Klassenk&npfe in Frank, 
reich: 1848-1850 (Berlin, 1895), pp. 94, 95. 

1 The closing lines of the Communist Manifesto. 
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death agony of the old society as well as the bloody labor of the new 
world's birth — revolutionary Terror. 1 

Accordingly the Communist Manifesto promises that, as soon 
as the proletariat becomes the ruling class, the reorganization of 
society will begin " with despotic inroads on the rights of prop- 
erty and on the conditions of bourgeois production." The pro- 
letariat, however, is not to remain permanently in dictatorship as 
a class, since with the reorganization of society on the basis of 
socialized production all classes will disappear. 

Political power, properly so-called, is merely the organized power of one 
class for oppressing another. If the proletariat during its contest with 
the bourgeoisie is compelled by the force of circumstances to organize 
itself as a class, if by means of a revolution it makes itself the ruling 
class and, as such, sweeps away by force the old conditions of produc- 
tion, then along with these conditions it will have swept away the condi- 
tions for the existence of class antagonisms and of classes generally, and 
will thereby have abolished its own supremacy as a class. 2 

But the proletariat is not to abdicate its dictatorship too soon. 
Let vengeance triumph ; like a blue flame, let it go through the 
hearts of the people ; as a red flame, let it blaze in the cities and 
the towns. The leaders of the proletariat must see to it 

that the revolutionary excitement shall not subside immediately after the 
victory is won. On the contrary, this excitement must be kept up as 
long as possible. Far from stopping so-called excesses, examples of 
popular vengeance upon hated individuals and public buildings, with 
which bitter memories are associated, one must not only tolerate these 
examples but lead and conduct them., 

1 " Wir sind riicksichtslos, und verlangen leeine Rficksicht von Euch. Wenn die 
Reihe an uns kommt, wir werden den Terrorismus nicht beschSnigen. . . Es 
giebt nurein Mitlel, die marderischen Todeswehen der alien Gesellscbaft, die blutigen 
Ceburtswehen der neuen abzukilrzen, zu vereinfarhen, zu konzentrieren, nur ein 
Miltel — den revolution&ren Terrorismus ! " Marx, in his newspaper Die neue 
Rheiniscke Ztitung, no. 301, May 19, 1849. 

2 Communist Manifesto, pp. 46, 47. 

3 " Sie miissen dahin arbeilen, dass die unmittelbare revolutionare Aufregung nicht 
sogleich unmiitell ar nach dem Siege unterdriickt wird. Sie miissen sie im Gegen- 
theil solange wie moglich aufrecht erhalten. Weit entfernt, den sogenannten Ex- 
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These are fruits from the tree of life, not from the tree of 
knowledge. The angel of vengeance penned these exhorta- 
tions; yet they are illuminating so far as Marx the man is con- 
cerned. Ich bin das Schwert und ich bin die Flamtne was a 
striking note in his life. But his thought was deeper and more 
powerful. His thought was constantly hunting down the cheap 
pet notions of his revolutionary predecessors and contempo- 
raries, but he could not always free himself from their ideas. 
Hence his inconsistencies were many, and some of them his fol- 
lowers have frankly acknowledged. In speaking of religions, 
Feuerbach observes that each religion is extremely rational and 
sensible in its criticism of other religions ; but what it criticizes 
in another religion it will never question in its own doctrine. 1 
This was equally true of Marxism. 

But let us consider the class-struggle doctrine ; and let us ask, 
first of all : What is a " class " ? Marx was about to answer the 
question, when death interrupted his work in the middle of a 
sentence ; and the faithful Engels, who edited the third volume 
of the Capital, informs us : " Hier bricht das Manuscript ab." 
But the answer is not difficult : groups having similar sources of 
revenue and conscious of similar or identical economic interests 
may be called social classes. Of course a class does not exist 
in flesh and blood, any more than the " ordo felis" of the 
zoological textbooks. It is a matter of grouping ; and we ac- 
cept an economic classification of society as scientifically useful. 
The significance of social classes, however, may easily be mis- 
interpreted. Marx dealt with such classes as political economy 
had long dealt with the economic man. The economic man is 
entirely actuated by his personal economic interests. It is 

cessen, den Exempeln der Volksrache an verhassten Individuen oder 5fTentlichen 
Gebauden, an die sich nur gehassige Erinnerungen kniipfen, entgegenzulrelen, muss 
man diese Exempel nicht nur dulden, sondern ihre Leitung selbst in die Hand 
nehrnen." Ansprache der CentralbehSrde an den Bund, vom Marz, 1850: Anhang 
IX der EnthUllungen fiber den Kommunistenprocess zu Koin (Hotiingen, Zurich, 
1885), p. 79. 

1 " Jede Religion ist rationalistisch gegen die anderen Religionen, aber in Bezug auf 
sich selbst sind sie blind, bei sich machen sie eine Ausnahme von der allgemeinen 
Regel, da lasst sie nichl gelten was sie ohne Bedenken bei anderen gelten lasst." 
L. Feuerbach, Werke (Leipzig, 1846), vol. i, p. 66. 
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doubtful whether Wall Street or a penitentiary could exhibit a 
perfect specimen of an economic man. The social class is an 
ideal body of economic men whose economic interests coincide : 
it represents a community of interests. 

The social classes are in constant struggle. Do interests 
always involve struggle? Are battle, murder and sudden death 
in the self-interest of those that die ? A bullet in the breast is 
not in the interest of the one that gets it, but a soldier dies that 
his country may live. Acute and active struggle is never in the 
interest of those that struggle, but it may be in the interest of 
the nation, the group, the class. Those that participate in such 
a struggle do so out of ideal devotion and loyalty to the group, 
not out of self-interest. This circumstance makes class psychol- 
ogy much more complex than it appears to be in the Marxian 
scheme. The economic interests of the individual are simpler 
than his loyalties and devotions; and if class psychology is 
based wholly or mainly on economic interests, without due 
allowance for group loyalties, it becomes simple, indeed, but it 
is inadequate. One's interests and one's grievances will un- 
doubtedly influence one's ideals ; but to what extent it will in- 
fluence them, and how much of other traditional and broader 
loyalties and inhibitions it will exclude — these are the real 
questions. 

Marx admits the influence of traditional inhibitions : 

Man makes his own history, but he does not make it out of whole cloth, 
he does not make it out of conditions chosen by himself but out of such 
as he finds close at hand. The tradition of all past generations weighs 
like an Alp upon the brain of the living. 1 

Marx also admits that even our revolutions require traditions, 
historic memories, deeply rooted loyalties, that overcome our 
personal fears and lead us to self-sacrifice and heroic action. 
Yet what he grants for the immediate past, he denies to the 
immediate future ; he expects our social psychology to act to- 
morrow as if a different mechanism were installed within us. 
He tells us : 

1 Karl Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, translated by Daniel 
De Leon (New York, 1898), p. 5. For " Alp " read " nightmare." 
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The social revolution of the nineteenth century can not draw its poetry 
from the past, it can draw that only from the future. It cannot start 
upon its work before it has stricken off all superstition concerning the 
past. Former revolutions required historic reminiscences in order to 
intoxicate themselves with their issues. The revolution of the nine- 
teenth century must let the dead bury their dead in order to reach its 
issue. With the former, the phrase surpassed the substance ; with this 
one, the substance surpasses the phrase. 1 

It is well to bear in mind that a definition of a class does not 
describe the actual make-up of the class or indicate the char- 
acter of the individuals that belong to it. Every definition is, as 
Spinoza used to say, a negation. In defining a class we empha- 
size characteristics which that particular class possesses and 
other classes do not possess ; we emphasize the exclusive char- 
acteristics ; and in defining an economic class we include from 
the start as a criterion of the class an economic antagonism to 
other classes. Working with this criterion, we can not talk about 
solidarity of classes with one another, because absence of such 
solidarity, uncompromising antagonism to other classes, is what in 
part constitutes a class. This is perfectly sound logic; but 
only a man of unsound mind will fail to see through it. Even 
Marx never taught that the struggle of class definitions makes his- 
tory. In real life, regarded in all its aspects, a class is something 
quite different from the definition. There is a cohesion, a solid- 
arity in the society to which the individual members of all the 
classes belong. There is national solidarity, there is human 
solidarity, there are a thousand and one cross-sectional solidar- 
ities and loyalties, all of which are ignored in our class definition. 
Even Kautsky has to admit that the whole is bigger than any 
one of its constituent parts and that the common interests out- 
weigh the class interests. 2 

If we had class loyalties only, and if these were entirely domi- 

x lUd. p. 7. 

2 " Das Ganze ist mehr als der Teil. So steht auch fiber dem Klasseninteresse das 
Getneininteresse, das gesellschaftliche Interesse. . . . Sie vergessen dass man 
eine Solidarit&t der Klassen lengnen und doch eine Solidarity der Menschen aner- 
kennen kann." Kautsky, "Klasseninteresse, Sonderinteresse, Gemeininteresse"; 
Ntue Zeit, Jahrg. 21, vol. ii (1903), pp. 266, 274. 
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nated by the economic interests of the individuals who compose 
the classes, then Marx's fundamental proposition, that the his- 
tory of all hitherto existing society is a history of class struggles, 
would be true. But this proposition is far from true. In his 
preface to the second edition of Capital, in speaking of earlier 
English history, Marx states : " Its political economy belongs 
to the period in which the class struggle was as yet unde- 
veloped." ' Thus on the one hand we are told that all history, 
English history certainly not excluded, is a history of class 
struggles, and on the other hand we are informed that in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century class struggle was as yet 
not developed in England. This is not an unintentional slip, of 
which an unfair advantage is here taken. The orthodox inter- 
preter of Marx, Karl Kautsky, modifies Marx's statement re- 
garding the importance of class struggle by saying that only 
under certain social conditions does class struggle become the 
motive of history * — a statement quite different from Marx's and 
of no conceivable use in Marx's system. Marx assumes and is 
searching for a steady continuity of the historical process. What 
really constitutes the continuity of the so-called historical pro- 
cess is the misinterpretation of the past in the light of our 
anticipations of the future ; and the assumption that all history 
turns upon class struggle is the particular misinterpretation 
which Marx's anticipations require. If class struggles flare up 
at times only and do not grow in power and magnitude, what 
assurance has Marx of the inevitable victory of the proletariat 
and of the subsequent abolition of all classes ? Today a furious 
class struggle may rage, as it often did in the past ; tomorrow 
social calm may prevail. The mere vision and prophecy that 
ultimately there will be no classes, that absolute equality will 
reign, that here on earth we shall have the kingdom of heaven, 
will neither elicit antagonism nor attract energetic political sup- 
port. Only results within our sphere of vision, which as a rule 
is narrow, will incite us to effort ; and the nearer our goal, the 

1 Marx, Capital (English 4th ed., London, 189O, p. xxii. 

2 "Nur unter bestimmten gesellschaftlichen Bedingungen ist die Triebkraft der 
Geschichte der Klassenkampf, stets ist es in letzter Linie der Kampf gegen die 
Natur." Kautsky, Die bistoriscbe Leistung von Karl Marx (Berlin, 1908), p. II. 
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greater our energy. That is why, in making social theories, we 
always begin with the end and adopt or manufacture a theory 
that promises the most immediate accomplishment of the end. 
Can you show me a popular socialistic theory that expects the 
realization of its purpose in future centuries? I do not know 
of any. Before the industrial development made any substantial 
progress, Babeuf and Blanqui urged conspiracy and forcible 
overthrow ; Fourier and Considerant, Cabet, Owen, Thompson, 
Weitling and others urged the immediate organization of volun- 
tary communities. 

Philosophically advanced, but industrially backward, the Ger- 
many of the forties believed in the power of the educated few 
to mould and reconstruct society, because this was the only pos- 
sible immediate relief that faith could offer. Radical Russia 
greeted Marx's works with prompt enthusiasm ; but in the six- 
ties, seventies and eighties Russia was a purely agricultural 
country, without any industry and therefore without any indus- 
trial proletariat. Did the Russian socialists propose to wait for 
the development of a capitalistic industry? Not at all. They 
immediately abolished Marx's economic interpretation of his- 
tory. They argued that the capitalistic stage was entirely un- 
necessary in Russia, and that Russia could develop its socialized 
production etc. from its village community, its tnir. 1 All that 
was required was the leadership and foresight of the heroic per- 
sonality ; the masses were but passive material. These doctrines 
of the so-called " Narodniki " * were so firmly grounded in 
Russia that Marx's economic interpretation of history with his 
class-struggle doctrine, his theory of concentration etc. could 
make no headway whatsoever till Russia's industry began to de- 
velop with giant strides. Then the theories of the " Narod- 
niki " melted like snow and orthodox Marxism swept the coun- 
try. The belief in the heroic personality gave way to the faith 
in the proletariat ; but the collapse of capitalistic society and the 
coming of the new social regime with all its glory was expected, 
as before, in the immediate future. Such is human nature. 

'See Simkhovitch, Feldgemeinschaft in Russland (Jena, 1898), Vorwort. 
2 Simkhovitch, "Die sozial-okonomischen Lebren der russischen Narodniki"; 
Conrad's JahrbUcher, 1897. 
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What assurance of the future is contained in a theory that at 
times social classes are in acute struggle, but that these struggles 
are ordinarily followed by some sort of a peaceful modus 
vivendi? Does such a theory bring us any nearer to the prom- 
ised land? Clearly not. Hence Marx's desperate assertion 
that all history is but a history of class struggles. 

It is impossible to deny the significance and the influence of 
class struggles; but to reduce history to nothing but class 
struggles is an impossible construction. 1 What shall we do 
with the Napoleonic wars, with the unification of Germany, with 
the Tartar conquest of Russia? Can we interpret them in the 
light of class struggle, as Bebel attempted to interpret the abo- 
lition movement in America and the American civil war?" 
The discovery of printing and its influence upon the cultural 
development of Europe may also claim a place in history ; but 
it would take greater inventive genius than Gutenberg possessed 
to hitch his invention to the class-struggle doctrine. 

From the fact that all past history bears witness of a subjec 
tion of one class to another, of an exploitation of one class by 
another, Marx jumped to the conclusion that all history is a 
history of class struggles. Class exploitation and class struggle 
are, however, widely differing conceptions. For instance, we 
read in the Laws of Manu : 

The Brahman is lord of the castes. . . . Desertion of life for the sake 

1 The writer is quite in sympathy with the statement of Tugan-Baranowsky : " Dei 
Klassenkampf ist gewiss aus der Geschichte nicht wegzuschaffen ; es ist sogar 
anzunehmen, dass neuestens die Geltung dieses sozialen Moments bedeutend zuge- 
nommen hat. Trotzdem fallt heute wie frtther die Menschengeschichte mit der 
Geschichte der Klassenkampfe durchaus nicht zusammen, und die entgegengesetze 
Behauptung von Marx und Engels ist als grosster Irrtum zii bezeichnen." Tugan- 
Baranowsky, Theoretische Grundlagen des Marxismus (Leipzig, 1905), p. 129. 

2 . . . " Dann die grosse Sklavenemanzipation in Amerika. Da waren wohl 
nach Bernsteins Ansicht ethische Gesichtspunkte massgebend. (Heiterkeit.) Da 
war wohl das Mitleid mit den armen Sklaven. (Heiterkeit.) Fur die nordameri- 
kanische Bourgeoisie gait es, die Sklavenwirtschaft zu beseitigen und die Bahn frei 
zu machen fiir die moderne kapitalistische Entwickelung. (Sehr richtig ! ) Tausende 
von Sklaven besitzern wurden ihres Eigentums an Sklaven beraubt. Vom ethischen 
Gesichtspunkte aus nennt iran das ja wohl Diebstahl. (Grosse Heiterkeit.)" 
Protokoll tiber die Verhandlungen des Parteitages der Sozial-Demokratischen Partei 
Deutschlands, abgehalten zu Hannover, 1899, p. 121. 
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of a Brahman . . . causes the ultimate bliss of outcasts. ... [A 
Qudra] should serve the Brahmans for the sake of heaven, or for the 
sake of both heaven and livelihood. . . . Merely to serve the Brahmans 
is declared to be the most excellent occupation of a (Judra ; for if he 
does anything other than this it profits him nothing. . . . His means of 
life should be arranged by the Brahmans ... in accordance with what 
is fitting. . . . The leavings of food should be given him and the old 
clothes ; so too the blighted part of the grain ; so too the old furniture. 
... An accumulation of wealth should not be made by a Qudra even 
if he is able, for a Qudra getting possession of wealth merely injures the 
Brahmans. 1 

In this, as in other parts of Manu, we have class legislation, 
framed for purposes of class exploitation ; but we are not aware 
that the history of the Hindustani was a history of class struggle. 

All our economic relations are formulated in law. " The rules 
of the law," as Brooks Adams observes, " are established by the 
self-interest of the dominant class, so far as it can impose its 
will upon those who are weaker." * But the weaker were never 
weak numerically; they were weak because, for varying his- 
torical reasons, they did not assert themselves and did not 
struggle. Abject inertia, class submission, endurance without 
resistance are phenomena quite as impressive as class struggle. 
It is this circumstance that led Loria to the very exaggerated 3 
statement : 

It is not beliefs and ideas in general that constitute a factor in history 
but only the special beliefs and ideas of the proprietary class. Beliefs 
and ideas were also present in the hearts and minds of the slaves, the 
serfs and the wage-earners, but these beliefs and ideas have had not the 
least effect upon the march of history, for they have always been re- 
pressed by the beliefs and ideas of the patricians, the feudal lords and 
the capitalists. 4 

1 The Ordinances of Manu, translated by A. C. Burnell, completed and edited by 
E. W. Hopkins (London, Trflbner, 1884), lecture x, sees. 3, 62, 122-125, 129. 

1 Melville M. Bigelow, Centralization of the Law, Lecture I, Brooks Adams, 
" Nature of Law;" p. 45. 

3 Loria overlooks the fact that the ideas of the ruling class take account of the 
ideas of the lower classes and reckon on their possible resistance. 

'Achille Loria, The Economic Foundations of Society, translated by Lindley 
Keasbey (London, 1899), p. 371. 
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The only explanation we can give for the striking class sub- 
mission of the past is the fact that the ruling class was organized. 
Its organization was the state ; it therefore could prevent and 
discourage any organization of the exploited classes ; it could 
also control and hold in check the dissemination of ideas, sub- 
versive to its interests. Last but not least, the exploited class 
was as a rule scattered all over the country in small groups, 
which circumstance alone offered a practically unsurmountable 
difficulty to organization, i. e. to power. 

The passive character of the German peasantry Marx himself 
was obliged to acknowledge : 

The small freeholders, the feudal tenants and the agricultural laborers 
never troubled their heads much about politics before the Revolution. 
... It is quite as evident and equally borne out by the history of all 
modem countries that the agricultural population, in consequence of its 
dispersion over a great space and of the difficulty of bringing about an 
agreement among any considerable portion of it, never can attempt a 
successful independent movement. 1 

So much in regard to class struggles in the past ; let us now 
turn to Marx's views of class struggle in his own days. In his 
view, the struggle becomes simplified : it narrows down to a 
struggle between two classes, capitalists and proletarians. The 
city rules the country; the middle class is being wiped out, 
pushed down into the ranks of the proletariat; and as the 
legions of the proletariat are swelling, concentration of capital is 
rapidly diminishing the number of capitalists. Thus the last 
ruling class is tottering to its grave. These are startling asser- 
tions, very important if true ; and the first question that natur- 
ally suggests itself is : on what concrete political experiences 
are these generalizations based? 

Marx was a careful student of the French social movement of 
the time, and we have two valuable monographs of his on the 
French revolutionary movement. Both of them are determined 
efforts to interpret the movement in the light of his doctrine. 

•Karl Marx, Revolution and Counter- Revolution or Germany in 1848 (London, 
1904), pp. 10, 11. 
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These two monographs were written in 1850 and 1851. The 
failure of the revolution he regarded as only a temporary check ; 
the breakdown of the capitalist system and the victory of the 
proletariat he expected in the immediate future. 

French society, however, did not present itself to him as 
divided into two classes only ; rather do we find him dealing 
with a whole series of classes. At the outset he informs us that 
it was not the French bourgeoisie that ruled under Louis 
Philippe, but only a fraction of it : the financial magnates and 
the stock-exchange manipulators. The industrial bourgeoisie 
(the manufacturers) were in opposition, the peasant class and 
the petty bourgeoisie (small traders etc.) were excluded from 
any participation in the affairs of state. We are also told that 
the large landed proprietors, who ruled under the July mon- 
archy, were legitimist and therefore opposed to the Orleanist 
government. 1 In fact Marx enumerates even more classes that 
were opposed to the June insurrection of the Paris proletariat. 
" The bourgeois republic won. On its side stood the aristocracy 
of finance, the industrial bourgeoisie; the middle class, the 
small traders class ; the army ; the slums, organized as Garde 
Mobile ; the intellectual celebrities ; the parsons class, and the 
rural population." a Have any of these classes disappeared ? 
Have they been pushed down into the ranks of the proletariat? 
In a former part of this study I have shown that middle-class 
incomes are on the increase in every civilized country; that the 
peasant class and the farmer class are increasing in strength and 
prosperity ; and that the conception of a steadily diminishing 
number of capitalists (one capitalist killing many) is a chimera. 3 
Where then is the basis for the statement that class struggle is 
reduced to a contest between capitalists and proletarians ? And 
does even the industrial city population form a single political 
class? Marx himself distinguishes the so-called social slum 
(Lumpenproletariai) as not only not revolutionary, but as ever 

1 Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte (New York, 1898), p. 18; 
Die Klassenkampfe in Frankreich (Berlin, 1895), p. 20. 

2 Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire, p. 10. 

3 See Political Science Quarterly, vol. xxiii, pp. 655-689. 
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ready material for a reactionary movement, the bribed tool of 
the counter-revolution. But how is one to distinguish the reac- 
tionary slum proletarian from the genuine proletarian ? Marx 
describes the slum proletarians as gens sans feu et sans aveu, 
lazzaroni, criminals, procurers, the offal and wreck of all classes. 1 
But is it not remarkable that Marx could distinguish this section 
of the proletariat at a glance while, according to his own state- 
ment, the working people of Paris could not? Thus they 
cheered the Garde Mobile (whom Marx describes as the organ- 
ized slums) , recognizing in them their fellows and friends who 
fought in February on the barricades.* But whether Marx is 
right or wrong in his characterization of the non-revolutionary 
proletariat, this much is clear: a very large portion of the 
so-called proletarian population can not be relied upon to fight 
the proletarian battles! Immediate personal interests on the 
one hand, traditional ideals and national consciousness on the 
other are powerful factors against class-consciousness, especially 
when the latter demands personal sacrifices. 

Perusing Marx's own story of the French struggles of 1 848 
and of the rise of Louis Bonaparte to power, we come to the 
self-evident and platitudinous conclusion that, if one class presses 
its own interests to the point of jeopardizing the interests of all 
other classes, the latter will temporarily lay aside their differ- 
ences and the aggressive class will come to grief. Louis Philippe 
and the financial aristocracy managed to exasperate, not only 
the working class, but also the manufacturing interests, the 
merchants, the trades people, the landed proprietors, until all 
these classes united and contributed to the success of the Feb- 

1 " Sie gehdrten grossentheils dem Lumpenproletariat an, das in alien grossen 
Stadten eine vom industriellen Proletariat genau unterschiedene Masse bildet, ein 
Rekrutirplatz fiir Diebe und Verbrecher aller Art, von dem AlifSllen der Gesellschaft 
lehend, Leute ohne bestimmten Arbeitszweig, Herumtreiber, gens satis feu el sans 
aveu, verschieden nach dem Bildungsgrade der Nation, der sie angehoren, nie 
den Lazzaronicharacter verleugnen ". Marx, Die Klassenkampfe in Frankreich, 
PP- 33. 34- 

2 " So stand dem Pariser Proletariat eine aus seiner eigenen Mitte gezogene Armee 
von 24,000 jugendlich ktaftigen, tollkiihnen M&nnern gegeniiber. Er schrie der 
Mobilgarde auf ihren Zilgen durch Paris Vivats ! zu. Er erkannte in ihr seine Vor- 
kampfer auf den Barrikaden." Ibid. p. 34. 
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ruary revolution. 1 The triumph of Louis Bonaparte is attributed 
by Marx to the peasantry. " It was a reaction of the farmers' 
class, who had been expected to pay the costs of the February 
revolution." " " The French government does not float in the 
air. Bonaparte represents an economic class, and that the most 
numerous in the commonwealth of France — the allotment 
farmer." » And this most numerous class is regarded by Marx 
as the true representative of barbarism within the borderlines of 
civilization.* It was not, however, the peasantry alone that 
tendered Louis Bonaparte the crown. According to Marx he 
was for various reasons the favorite of all parties : Louis was 
the " chief of the slum proletariat." 5 The aristocracy of finance 
hailed every victory of Louis over the parliament as a " victory 
of order," and he was recognized as the guardian of order on 
every stock exchange in Europe. 6 The mass of the bourgeoisie 
craved the protection of a strong and unhampered government 
to the end that " it might ply its own private pursuits in safety." i 
Manufacturing interests forgot their opposition to the exchange 
manipulators: "What is a diminution of profits by financial 
manipulators to an abolition of profit by the proletariat?" 8 
Finally, the whole bourgeoisie, '* in this unspeakable and noisy 

1 " Die provisorische Regierung, die sich auf den Februarbarrikaden erhob, 
spiegelte in ihrer Zusammensetzung nothwendig die verschiedenen Parteien ab, 
womnter sich der Sieg verteilte. Sie konnte nichts Anderes sein als ein Kompromiss 
der verschiedenen Klassen, die gemeinsam den Julithron umgestiirzt, deren Interessen 
sich aber feindlich gegeniiberstanden. Ihregresse Majoritdt bestand aus Vertretem der 
Bourgeoisie. Das republikanische Kleinbiirgertum wurde vertreten in Ledru-Rollin und 
Flocon, die republicanische Bourgeoisie in den Leuten vom National, die dynastische 
Opposition in Cremieux, Dupont de l'Eure u. s. w. Die Arbeiterklasse besass nnr 
zwei Reprisentanten, Louis Blanc und Albert." Ibid. pp. 24, 25. 

2 Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire, p. 17. 3 Ibid. p. 70. 

4 " Der 10 Dezember 1848 war der Tag der Baueminsurrection. Erst von diesem 
Tage an datirte der Februar fiir die franzdsischen Bauem. Das Symbol, das ihren 
Eintritt in die revolutionire Bewegung ausdriickte, unbeholfen-verschlagen, schurkisch- 
naiv, tSlpelhaft-sublim, ein berechneter Aberglaube, eine pathetische Burleske, ein 
genial-alberner Anachronismus, eine weltgeschichtliche Eulenspiegelei, eine unent- 
zifterbare Hieroglyphe fUr den Verstand der Civilisirten — trug dies Symbol unver- 
kennbar die Physiognomie der Klasse, welche innerhalb der Civilisation die Barbarei 
vertritt." Marx, Die Klassenkampfe in Frankreich, pp. 50, 51. 

5 Marx, Eighteenth Brumaire, p. 41. s Ibid. p. 58. ''Ibid. p. 60. 

8 Marx, Die Klassenk&mpfe in Frankreich, p. 84. 
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confusion of fusion, revision, prorogation, constitution, con- 
spiracy, coalition, emigration, usurpation and revolution, blurts 
out at his parliamentary republic : ' Rather an end with fright, 
than fright without end.' " ' Thus ended the second republic, 
showing a remarkable solidarity of classes in the face of a threat, 
real or imaginary, of economic disorganization. 

But the revolution of 1848 and Bonaparte's coup d'ttat belong 
to the past. How about the present ? The industrial proletar- 
iat has undoubtedly grown ; but so has the political insight of 
the other classes. As we have already seen, the middle class 
and the farmers have not been swept away ; the capitalist mag- 
nates, instead of diminishing, have grown in number, and they 
have grown relatively much faster than the proletariat. Marx 
expected increasing bitterness of class struggle because of in- 
creasing misery. In a previous portion of this study it has 
been conclusively shown that the situation of the working class 
has improved greatly in the last sixty years. So this prophecy 
of Marx has also failed of fulfilment. 

Representative government based on manhood suffrage has 
changed the character of so-called class struggles. It has in- 
creased their magnitude but diminished their intensity. It has 
taken from them the bitter quality and the revolution- 
ary character which were so striking in the class struggles of 
the past. It is reasonable that it should be so. Every law 
regulating civil affairs affects various interests. When legisla- 
tion was in the hands of privileged classes and others were ex- 
cluded from power, even self-expression was restricted or pro- 
hibited. When, for example, the political struggle of interests 
was limited to the landed and moneyed classes, the interests of 
the farmer and of the laboring city population found no expres- 
sion ; the ruling classes walked over them. But they walked over 
a volcano. The moment the disfranchised classes were able to 
organize, their power became dangerous to the very existence 
of the state, because in the state they saw their enemy, in its 
laws, the enemy's weapons. The only thing that could save the 
state was the irrational character of the revolt. Take Russia as 

1 Marx, Eighteenth Brumaire, p. 62. 
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an example. There was no peasant class struggle before 1905, 
but the bitterness was there. No sooner was the state compro- 
mised and disorganized by the Japanese victories, than twenty- 
nine millions' worth of property was burned by the peasants. In 
the October days the council of labor delegates ruled Petersburg. 
All the peasant and labor deputies in the Duma demanded ex- 
propriation of the nobility, expropriation without any indemnity 
even from the state. These and similar demands defeated the 
Russian revolution and restored to the tsar's government its 
power. 

In modern representative government every proposed tax 
and every proposed law is disputed by the interests which will 
be affected. These disputes may be called class struggles, but 
they are struggles of a different character. They are not revo- 
lutionary, they are not pushed to the point of antagonizing all 
other interests ; and in these struggles there gradually develops 
an appreciation of the various interests and of their actual power. 
What has proven itself necessary a posteriori soon becomes an 
a priori virtue ; men fight, but they do so as citizens acknowl- 
edging the superiority of the interests of the commonwealth as 
a whole over their particular interests. Thus a larger patriotism 
develops — the patriotism of a truer democracy. All this has 
been clearly set forth by the friend and literary executor of 
Marx and Engels, Edward Bernstein, who assuredly had no 
other reason for acknowledging this fading of class struggles 
and this growth of a nobler and more disinterested social spirit 
than his own experience and observation of political facts and 
tendencies during his long and honest political career. 1 

1 " Dieser ' historischen ' Auffassung Kautskys erlaube ich mir die ' kaufmfinn- 
iscbe ' Bemerkung entgegenzuhalten, dass der Mensch zwei Seelen hat. sozusagen 
eine moralische doppelie Buchfilhrung. Er steht in der modernen Gesellschaft als 
Individuum oder Mitglied einer Gruppe oder Klasse mehr oder weniger im Gegensatz 
zum Gemeinwesen, und davon ist keiner verschont, selbst der Arbeiter nicht, so sebi 
des letzteren weiteres Interesse mit dem des Gemeinwesens zusammenf&llt. Abet 
jeder ist zugleich, da der moderne Staat keine rechtlich abgeschlossene Slilnde kennt, 
Burger, und als solcher entwickelt er notwendigerweise Interesse am Attgemeinwesen, 
wenn er auch sucht die Kosten dafOr mOglichst einer anderen Klasse aufzubilrden als 
der eigenen. Das gegens&tzliche Interesse der Klassen wird ausgefochten teils im 
Skonomiscben Koncurrenzkampi (wozu auch der Gewerkscbaftskampf gehort) und 
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We are talking about the increase of peace and good-will on 
earth, but it will be pointed out to us that in this fair country 
class struggles are raging as never before. We shall be asked 
whether the comparison of the chronicles of our own days with 
the histories of the past does not justify Marx and the socialist 
doctrine. Class struggle has found its way even into American 
literature, in poetry and in art. Is not our social life character- 
ized in the lines of William Vaughn Moody : 

From the patient and the low 

I will take the joys they know ; 

They shall hunger after vanities and still an-hungered go ; 

Madness shall be on the people, ghastly jealousies arise ; 

Brother's blood shall cry on brother up the dead and empty skies. 

Two distinct points are implied in such contentions. First, that 
class struggles characterize the American life of today and did 
pot characterize it in the past ; secondly, that the class struggle 
of the industrial proletariat is gaining in volume, power, bitter- 
ness and political significance. 

If by class struggles we mean evidences of friction of various 
interests, they have perhaps increased in volume. This is only 
natural in a rapidly developing country with a rapidly decreasing 
amount of elbow-room. That friction of interests did not exist 
in this country in the past is, however, an erroneous impression 
caused by an optical illusion. Our point of view has shifted. 

wirkt da elementarisch, teils aber — und dies in immer hoherem Grade— in der 
Gesettgebung, und da koramt aus dem Widerstreit der Klasseninteressen doch 
langsam das Allgemeininteresse zum Durchbruch, und zwar um so mehr, je demo- 
kratischer das Gemeinwesen. Mit der Ausbildung der Demokratie muss der Klassen- 
kampf allmahlich andere Formen annehmen, als im Staate der politischen Klassen- 
privilegien. Gekampft wird noch, aber mit dem Wort, der Presse, dem Stimmzettel, 
und alle Parteien, die von der Demokratie Stimmen beanspruchen, miissen dem 
Allgemeininteresse Tribut abstatten. Da geht es natiirlich ohne Heuchelei nicht ab, 
aber die Heuchelei ist in diesem Falle thatsachlich der Tribut, den der Klassenego- 
jsmus dem Allgemeininteresse abstattet — oft genug mit knirschenden Zahnen. Ob 
aber willig oder nicht, das Resultat ist schliesslich das gleiche; die Klasseninteressen 
weichen zurSck, das Allgemeininteresse gewinnt an Macht, Die Gesetzgebung wird 
zugleich dem Kampfe der okonomischen Machte gegeniiber immer starker und 
beherrscht schliesslich immer mehr Gebiete, die vordem dem blinden Kampfe der 
Sonderinteressen preisgegeben waren." Bernstein, Sozialistische Kontroversen 
(Berlin, 1904), pp. 68, 69. 
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At present we are increasingly inclined to look at politics and 
history from a social and economic point of view, and, as a 
result, we see what we are looking for — struggles between the 
several economic interests. Our conviction that class struggles 
are increasing is due in large measure to a more realistic and 
practical point of view in our political science. 

The second implication, namely, that the proletarian class is 
growing in strength and in class consciousness and is marching 
towards victory, I am constrained to deny altogether. 

Class struggle and proletarian class struggle in the Marxian 
sense are two very different conceptions. A struggle of farming 
interests with manufacturing interests is a class struggle. It 
has, however, no bearing upon the victory of the proletariat or 
upon the advent of socialism. The only class-conscious struggle 
that is of momentous significance to Marxian socialism is that 
of the industrial proletariat, and nowhere is this class weaker nor 
are its chances of development anywhere slighter than in these 
United States. There are many reasons for this. 

First of all, the steady stream of immigrants of numerous 
races, creeds and tongues is bound to retard the growth of class 
solidarity. The radicals of old failed in their monumental at- 
tempt because of the confusion of tongues, and the tower of 
Babel remained unfinished. Our radicals of today cannot even 
begin with their new tower ; the crowd is too motley, the diver- 
sity of its component elements too great ; what it has in com- 
mon is confusion, not solidarity. 

Secondly, our modern industrial organization is of such a 
nature that it undermines proletarian class consciousness. John 
R. Commons expresses it admirably in his article on the subject : 

Promotion, where speed is the standard, has rich possibilities compared 
with old forms of promotion based on skill. Under the older forms, 
workmen came into the various skilled trades by several side entrances 
of apprenticeship, and each trade had its narrow limits upward. Under 
the newer forms, the workmen nearly all come in at the bottom, and 
the occupations are graded by easy steps all the way to the top. The 
ambitious workman advances rapidly, and with every step his rate of 
pay increases and his woik gets easier. But he remains all the time a 
part of a gang, and his earnings depend on the exertions of those below 
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him. As he approaches the head of his gang he has the double job of 
a man who gets wages as a workman and profits on his fellow-workman. 
He begins to be paid both for his work and for making others work. 
Quite generally it will be found that the headmen of a gang are paid 
disproportionately high for the skill they are supposed to have. The 
difference is a payment, not for mechanical skill, but for loyalty. They 
keep their fellows up to the highest pitch of exertion and they stand by 
the company in times of discontent. Their promotion is not a mere 
outlet for agitation ; it is a lid on the agitation of others. But there is 
still further room for promotion, when the workman becomes a foreman, 
superintendent or manager. Here he ceases manual work and keeps 
others at work. He gets a salary, often a bonus or a share in the 
profits, depending for its amount upon the work of his former fellows. 
Thus it is that a wise system of promotion becomes another branch of 
industrial psychology. If scientifically managed, as is done by the great 
corporations, it produces a steady evaporation of class feeling. I have 
often come upon fiery socialists and ardent trade-imionists thus vapor- 
ized and transformed by this elevating process.' 

This principle of promotion from one class to another is fatal 
to the organization of a proletariat in our democratic common- 
wealth, because it tends to leave the lower strata without able 
leaders. At the same time it carries fresh force and intelligence 
into that class which, according to the socialist theory, is bound 
to disappear. 

In the third volume of Capital Marx shows that he is half 
conscious of the situation. Speaking of credit, he points out 
that credit permits the able man without capital to function as a 
capitalist ; and he remarks that a class which readily takes into 
its own ranks the ablest men of the lower strata makes its rule 
more solid and more dangerous. 2 This is obviously true ; and 
it is equally true that nowhere are the doors of opportunity 
more widely open, that never was a capitalist class more ready 
to welcome into its ranks men of promise and ability, than in 
the United States. Such conditions are fatal to a proletarian 

'John R. Commons, " Class Conflict in America"; The American Journal of 
Sociology, vol. xiii (Chicago, 1908), pp. 760, 761. 

2 " Jemehr eine herrschende Klasse f&hig ist, die bedeutendsten Manner der 
beherrschlen Klassen in sich aufzunehmen, desto solider und gefahtlicher ist ihre 
Herrschaft." Marx, Das Kapital, vol. iii, part i (Hamburg, 1894), p. 140. 
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movement. Where there is no prejudice against a man because 
he started as a laborer, the ex-laborer cannot be expected to 
adhere to the class from which he has emerged. His advice is : 
Do likewise ; and his example is one of encouragement. 

Under such conditions a proletarian movement is confronted 
by a peculiar dilemma. The man that is fit to be a leader, an 
organizer of the proletariat, is no longer himself a proletarian. 
His ability raises him above his class ; he belongs potentially to 
another class. He is fit to be a successful manager of a mill ; 
he can join the capitalist class at any time. And have we in this 
country so deep-seated a prejudice against personal and material 
success as to restrain a man from succeeding economically and 
socially ? If labor in the United States is not content to be led 
by cheap men, it must find men actuated by more ideal motives 
and ready to make greater sacrifices than the political and social 
tone of this country authorizes it to expect. 

But we shall be told that the test of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing, and that trade unionism is growing. This statement at 
once raises the question : is trade unionism a proletarian class 
movement? This question is one which can not be adequately 
discussed in a few pages. A few points, however, may be 
noted. The aim of trade unionism is to improve the conditions 
of the wageworker ; the aim of socialism is to abolish wage 
labor. The Marxist expects the revolt of the proletarian class 
because of its increasing misery ; he expects no revolt because 
of better conditions of existence. What the Marxist likes about 
trade unionism is that it organizes wage-workers and trains them 
in local and partial class struggles ; what he dislikes in trade 
unionism is its exclusiveness, its refusal to take in more than a 
small portion of the proletarian class. A few months ago 
Kautsky's Erfurter Program was translated into English under 
the title, The Class Struggle. There we read : 

Far-sighted politicians and industrial leaders have not been slow to 
take advantage of this condition. To-day the worst enemies of the 
working class are not the stupid, reactionary statesmen who hope to 
keep down the labor movement through openly repressive measures. 
Its worst enemies are the pretended friends who encourage craft unions, 
and thus attempt to cut off the skilled trades from the rest of their class. 
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They are trying to turn the most efficient division of the proletarian 
army against the great mass, against those whose position as unskilled 
workers makes them least capable of defense. 1 

The tendencies of American socialism and American trade 
unionism are so different that little love is lost between the two 
camps. 

Moreover, the prospects of trade unionism itself are not 
wholly encouraging in this country. It has encountered and 
still encounters great difficulties. Commons writes in the article 
already cited : 

Of the 6,000,000 wage-earners mentioned, possibly 2,000,000 are 
organized in unions. But the unions have practically disappeared from 
the trusts, and are disappearing from the large corporations as they 
grow large enough to specialize minutely their labor. The organized 
workmen are found in the small establishments like the building trades, 
or the fringe of independents on the skirts of the trusts ; on the railways 
where skill and responsibility are not yet displaced by division of labor ; 
in the mines where strike-breakers cannot be shipped in ; on the docks 
and other places where they hold a strategic position. While the num- 
ber of organized workmen shows an increase in these directions, it 
shows a decrease in the others. It is in these organized industries that 
the class conflict appears, and there the lines are drawing tighter. It is 
there that employers' associations are forcing employers into line and 
are struggling to do for the medium employer what the trust does with- 
out association. But most of the unions in question are not unions of 
a class. They are unions of a trade or a strategic occupation. 2 

We are forced to the conclusion that the proletarian class 
movement is in this country a negligible quantity. In all the 
criss-cross class struggles capital is signally victorious. The 
victories of corporate wealth have been so overwhelming that 
what capital is facing to-day is a coalition of all smaller inter- 
ests in the name of democracy. 

1 Kautsky, The Class Struggle, p. 182. The English translation differs from the 
German text (2nd edition, Stuttgart, 1892), where the original of the passage cited 
will be found on p. 213. 

2 J. R. Commons, " Class Conflict in America "; The American Journal of Soci- 
ology, vol. xiii, p. 759. 
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We all know that the Constitution, as interpreted by the courts, 
has given capital a strong position. The fourteenth amend- 
ment, intended for the benefit of the negroes, protects capital 
from so-called " class legislation." In the opinion of many 
Americans, the constitutional position of capital is impregnable 
and the sovereignty of the state is denied ; but, if so, it is so from 
a static point of view only. Social life is any thing but static. 
I therefore do not agree with President Hadley's statement that 
" the fundamental division of powers in the Constitution of the 
United States is between voters on the one hand and property 
owners on the other." * In the long run the constitution of a 
country means precisely what the voters want it to mean. These 
voters of course represent divergent interests and strife is in- 
evitable ; but so is its democratic outcome — a just balance of 
interests. 

And rival storms abroad are surging 
From sea to land, from land to sea, 
A chain of deepest action forging 
Round all, in wrathful energy. 
There flames a desolation, blazing 
Before the thunder's crashing way ; 
Yet, Lord, Thy messengers are praising 
The gentle movement of Thy day. 2 

Vladimir G. Simkhovitch. 

*HadIey, "The Constitutional Position of Property in America"; The Independ- 
ent, April 16, 1908. 
1 Faust, Prologue in Heaven. 



